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ADMISSION OF NEW SLAVE STATES—RE- 
PUBLICAN DOCTRINE--WHAT IS IT? 
Statement of the Tribune. 


“All that we desire, what we insist on, is that Congress 
should wait until all parties shall have been fairly heard | 
and then do with regard to Kansas und her various Con- 
stitutions as the majority of her People shall have indi. 
cated as their choice. If that be the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, so be it ; if a new Convention, with or without an 
Enabling Act, very well ; but if the Constitution drawn 
up at Topeka be that framework of government under 
which a majority of the People of Kansas choose to come 
into the Union, who shall say them Nay ?—W. Y. Tribune, 
Dec. 29. 


This paragraph, standing by itself, would seem to 
convey the idea that the Tribune was prepared to 
abandon not only the old Free Soil platform of ‘No 
more slave States,’ but likewise the Republican plat- 
form of 1856, ‘Freedom for Kansas’ by action of Con- 
gress, in opposition to the repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction, by the Kansas Nebraska bill. 


But can such be the meaning of the Tribune ? 
Does it mean to come down to the level of Senator 
Douglas’ position, viz. that Congress shall receive 
Kansas into the Union, either with or without slave- 
ry, accordingly as a majority of the people of Kansas 
may choose ? That the majority shall be allowed to 
enslave the minority, if they see fit ? 


Or haye we mistaken the position of the Republi- 
can party of 1856, and given it credit for a higher 
tone than it ever assumed ? Many Republicans then 
complained, and still complain of us, for the opposite 
error, of not giving them credit for »s much abolition- 
ism as they exhibited. How is this? In the same 
number of the Tribune is the following : 


‘The Nebraska struggle never hinged on the right of 
a slaveholding and slavery-loving Territory to come into 
the Union as a Slave State. What the Republicans 
sought was, not to keep a State out of the Union because 
of slavery, but to keep Slavery out of each embryo State. 
They had an eye to Solomon’s maxim; ‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and, when he is old [of 
age] he will not depart from it.’ They wished so to 
nurture and educate embryo States, that they would 
have no desire to enter the Union as other than free 
States. 





Indeed! And was this all that the Republican 
party sought ? A year ago we were blamed, and are 
still b!amed, for having said that the Republican par- 
ty had abandoned the ‘ Wilmot Proviso’ ground of 
admitting ‘No more slave States ;? that they only 
contended for ‘Freedom in Kansas’ on the old Mis- 
souri Compromise ground, by which the territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., the latitude of Kansas, was 
‘consecrated to freedom.’ ‘Thus we understood the 
demand of Republicans. But it seems we gaye them 
more credit than the Tribune claims for them, now. 
They only meant, says the Tribune, to keep slavery 
out of the Territory, ‘the embryo State’—‘ not to 
keep a State out of the Union, because of slavery’— 
not even the State of Kansas, ‘once consecrated to 
freedom,’ being north of 36 deg. 30 min., the Mis- 
souri Compromise line. 

What then has been, and what now is, the distinc- 
tion between the position of the Republicans as expoun- 
ded by the Tribune,and the positionof Senator Douglas? 
As now advised, we understand it to be this. The Re- 
publicans, of the Tribune stamp, would have had Con- 
gress keep slavery out of the Territory of Kansas, 
whereas Senator Douglas held that the slaveholders 
had a Constitutional right to carry their slaves there. 
But, in respect to the new State of Kansas, the Tri- 
bune Republicans and Senator Douglas are agreed 
that the majority shall have slavery or freedom there, 
as they please. This affords light on a statement of 
the Tribune, of Dec. 16th. 


“Our last Washington advices report a full and frank 
conference between Sénator Douglas and leading Repub- 
licans of the latest aspect of Kansas affairs. The results 
were mutually satisfactory.”’ 


The old feud between them, about excluding sla- 
very from the Territory, is, then, a by-gone affair. 
In respect to the new State they are perfectly agreed, 

If memory serves us correctly, we were wont to mcet 
with frequent Republican declarations, especially in the 
Tribune, that the Missouri compromise line must be 
restored. We were wont to see and hear long argu- 
ments from Republicans, designed to prove that Con- 
gress had the power to exclude new slave States, and 
that duty required, in the case of Kansas, the exercise 
of that power. We seem to remember how they main- 
tained that there was a broad distinction between the 
‘reserved rights’ of the original States to retain sla- 
very, and the rights of new slaye States to establish 
it. Wethink we remember how Senator Douglas 
and his party, in reply to this, insisted on the equal 
rights of all the States, whether new or old, in this 
matter of slavery. And we think we remember our 
having been more than once reproved and derided for 
saying that. this distinction, set up by the Republi- 
cans, was too narrow a basis to rest upon, and for 
predicting that unless they took the ground that the 
Federal Government could abolish slavery in the old 
States, they would, themselves, be driven at length to 
relinquish their claim of Federal exclusion of new 
slave States. We think we remember how Republi- 
can editors cried out against the opinion of Judge 
Taney, in the Dred Scott case, because, among other 





things, it undertook to foreclose, in advance, the 
action of Congress for excluding new slave States.* 
We think we remember our having given offence to 
many Republicans by saying that they must either 
come up to our doctrine of Federal power over sla- 
very in the old States, or else sink down to the posi- 
tion, in this respect, of Judge Taney. 

But we did not expect to witness the fulfilment of 
our offensive prediction in nine short months. Still 
less did we expect to meet, so soon, with a denial 
that the Republicans ever ‘sought to keep a State 
out of the Union, because of slavery.’ 

Abolitionists, ourselves included, have been and 
still are, hoping that Republicans will advance to 
higher ground. But this looks like progress in the 
opposite direction. We are sure that they must go 
one way or the other. They cannot stand where 
they were a year ago. 

Let us see where the position of the Tribune, and 
of the Republican party, as defined by that journal, 
would carry them. Application will soon be made 
for the admission of New Mexico, Arizona, and, per- 
haps, other States to be formed out of Mexico, (in 
accordance with the Compromise measures of 1850,) 
as slave States. It will not be pretended that there 
is any prospect of their presenting themselves as free 
States—still less that this will be in consequence of 
any previous action of Congress to ‘nurture and edu- 
cate embryo States’ by ‘ keeping slavery out of them.’ 
What then will Republicans do? Will they adhere 
to the present stand of the Tribune? Will they 
never’? make any ‘struggle on the right of a slave- 
holding and slavery-loving Territory to come into the 
Union as a slave State’? If this is the position of 
the party, let it be known, that Abolitionists and 
Free Soilers may act accordingly. 

We may afford to adventure another prediction, 
just here. And it is this. The Tribune must either 
advance from its present ground, or else sink below 
it, and relinquish it, as it now abjures the Free Soil 
platform, and (what we understand to be) the Re- 
publican platform of 1856. The project of keeping 
slavery out of a Territory, by action of Congress, will 
never succeed, under the advocacy of a party that 
seeks ‘not to keep a State out of the Union because 
of slavery.’ It will be found to be as impracticable 
as was the attempt to induce Congress to exclude 
new slave States (for the attempt has been made) by 
a party that denied the right and duty of Congress to 
abolish slavery in the old slave States. And the 
Tribune itself, in due time, will be compelled to give 
up the Territories, as it now does the States. It 
might as well de it now, as to wait a year or two 
longer. What we have here called a prediction, is 
already in process of fulfilment. In the case of Kan- 
sas itself, the object sought by the Republicans, as 





* Very recently the Tribune, in reply to the Express, 
maintained that by the Constitution ‘Congress shall 
secure to every new State a Republican Government’ 
and that Republicanism and Slavery are incompatible.’ 
‘How long” shall the Tribune “halt between two 
opinions 2” 
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now described by the Tribune, has signally and noto- 
riously failed. The object, says the Tribune, was ‘to 
keep slavery out of each embryo State ’—‘ to nurture 
and educate embryo States,’ &c. The Tribune will 
not deny (for it has stated, in the same article,) that 
the Republicans sought this object by political action, 
by bringing Congress to ‘establish justice’ in the 
Territories, by ‘equal and just Jaws,’ which should 
‘preclude the toleration of slavery.’ But has any- 
thing of this kind been accomplished? Assuredly 
not. The emigration of free laborers into the Terri- 
tories, and their successful efforts, hitherto, against 
the Federal ‘nurture of embryo States,’ is another 
affair. Republicans have sympathized with the 
movement. But it was not the success of their poli- 
tical measures, as above described by the Tribune. 

How strangely then does the Tribune, (speaking of 
the Republicans,) follow up the paragraph last quoted 
with a boast of their victories ! 

“And in this aspiration, so far as Kansasis concerned, 
they have, against great odds, and triumphing over con- 
stant misrepresentation and obloquy, succeeded. What- 
ever trials, postponements, reverses, may darken the 
immediate or intermediate future, the end will be the 
enduring triumph of Freedomin Kansas. And the vic- 
tory thus achieved, through many tribulations and sacri- 
fices, has taught us how to win future victories.” 

Has it, indeed! If freedom triumphs in Kansas, 
will it be because the Federal Government ‘ esta- 
blished justice’ in the territory, thereby excluding 
slavery, and ‘nurturing’ it into a free State? We 
have not so read the passing history, in the Tribune. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say that 
the Republican party has done nothing for Kansas. 
Incidentally, and by way of frightening and checking 
the pro-slavery Democracy, it may have done much. 
But it has not done what the Tribune here claims, 
nor in the manner described. It has established 
none of its distinctive positions, nor gained anything 
by them, nor otherwise than in spite of them. 








Neither shall we blame Republicans for voting, 
with Senator Douglas, or any body else, in favor of 
admitting Kansas as a free State under a Constitution 
of her own forming. We only protest against the 
doctrine that ‘a State is not to be kept out of the 
Union because of slavery ’~-that is, because a major- 
ity of the people have decided that the minority shall 
be slaves ! 

And have we lived to see the day in which we 
must maintain this protest against the New York 
Tribune, and the Republican party, both of whom 
have been understood to make the same protest 
themselves? At the very moment when President 
Buchanan is raising the flag of ‘ No more free States,’ 
can the Republican party afford to spare the banner 
of ‘No more slave States’? Is the retreating policy 
of the free States to have no end ? 


——— 


THE TRIBUNE versus THE EXPRESS—LIGHT 
INCREASING. 


% The New York Express, in treating of the Kansas 
question, clatms to stand where it has always stood, 
upon the basis of ‘ municipal rights’ and ‘ self-govern- 
ment,’ according to which ‘the people of Kansas 
should have their own way.’ It says, ‘the Republi- 
can party set itself against this principle, but adds, 
‘It is with great pleasure that we see the Republican | 
journals coming up to our standard now, and aban- | 
doning the wrong idea that Congress should make 
Constitutions for Territories of the United States.’ 

















The New York Tribune, in reply to this, allows the 
Express to define its own position, but claims that | 
the Republicans shall have the same right of defining | 
theirs, This definition it proceeds to furnish, com- 
mencing thus : | 


‘The Federal Constitution is the chart by which | 
Congress must be guided in its action. That docu-| 
ment imperatively requires that Congress shall secure | 
to every new State a Republican form of government. | 
A Republican form of ,government is one which se-| 


cures the sovereignty of the People. Strictly, Ree | 
publicanism and Slavery are incompatible. “If a) 


| the States. 


| Rothschild should buy up all the State of Delaware 


or Florida, and convert it into a great plantation, 
peopled by himself and family, their dependents and 
slaves, electing himself and son to the Senate, and his 
overseer to the House of Representatives, that State 
would surely not have a Republican form of govern- 
ment. We hold, therefore, that a literal obedience 
to this paramount requisition would preclude the 
admission of a new slave State. , 

‘“ The People of Kansas” are the human beings 
residing in Kansas—or, politically, the adult male 
residents in that State. If the question is to be 
entertained of legalizing or forbidding the enslave~ 
ment of a part of those people, we hold that this part, 
being deeply interested, are entitled to a voice in the 
premises. ‘To allow a part of the people to decide 
whether the residue shall be slaves or freemen, is not 
true obedience to the principle which the Express 
proclaims as its own.’ 

Admirably said, with the single exception of an 
unauthorized and impolitic interpolation of the word 
‘new’ in citing the ‘ imperative requirement’ of the 
Constitution. Our copy of ‘that document’ simply 
reads— 

‘The United States shall guarantee to {every State in 
this Union, a Republican form of Government.’—Art. iv. 
Sect. 4. 

Nothing is here said of ‘every new State.’ The 
‘imperative requirement’ applies to both the old and 
the new States, alike, without partiality, and with-~ 
out distinction. And the argument of the Tribune 
evidently requires this, as its reference to Delaware, 
one of the original States, along with Florida, ad- 
mitted long afterwards, clearly shows. The ‘State 
Right’ of slaveholding, claimed for Delaware, is 
claimed equally for Florida, and therefore for Kansas. 
The claim cannot be set aside in the case of Kansas, 
without setting it aside in the cases of Delaware and 
Florida. . 

We are encouraged to see the most prominent 
Republican paper in the country citing that clause of 
the Constitution as the foundation of its claim in 
behalf of Kansas, instead of reposing solely on the 
Ordinance of 1787, and the power of making ‘rules 
and regulations’ for the Territories. In our turn, we 
must express our ‘ great pleasure’ to see that Repub- 
lican journal coming up so near to ‘our standard.’ 
When it learns to quote the Constitution correctly, it 
must be with us, in fully 

The cause of Freedom versus Slavery, requires only 
that it be argued before the High Court of Public 
Opinion, on correct and tenable grounds. All tempo- 
rizing and half-way defences are based on false 
grounds, and are therefore untenable and easily over- 
thrown. This is the grand secret of our defeats and 
disasters, hitherto. A better day, we trust, is begin- 
ning to dawn. 

P.S.—Our hopes of the Tribune are somewhat 
weakened by finding in that journal a recent declara- 
tion that the Republican party ‘never sought to keep 
a State out of the Union, because of slavery, but to 
keep slavery out of each embryo State,’ 7. e. Territory. 
What can this mean? Or how can it be reconciled 
with the preceding? The position of the Tribune 
appears to be unsettled. 


ee 
<< 


THE CONSTITUTION VOID IN THE TERRITORIES 
—NEW THEORY OF THE NATIONAL ERA 
AND SENATOR BENTON., 

It it well known that the mere ‘ non-exten- 
sion’ movement, which disclaims the power of 
the Federal Government to abolish slavery in 
the States, has reposed, in all its successive 





stages, upon the assumption that the safeguards 


of personal liberty, contained in our Federal 
Constitution, are available for securing person- 
al liberty, in the Territories only, and nor in 
So, too, in respect to the Decla- 
ration of self-evident truths and inalienable 
rights, in the Charter of our National Inde- 
pendence. 


Thus, for instance, in the Platform of the 


| Republican Party, adopted by its Nominating 


_————w 


Convention at Philadelphia, June 17, 1856, af 
ter adverting to the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration, and after quoting the Constitution. 
al provision that ‘no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law,’ it is added, ‘It becomes our duty 
to maintain this provision of the Constitution, 
against all attempts to violate it in the Territo. 
ries of the United States’—thus plainly teach- 
ing that its violation in the States was to be 
tolerated, or rather, that this provision of the 
Constitution was not available for protection 
in the States. This harmonized with the pledge 
of their candidate, and with their own previous 
and similarypledge at Pittsburg, to let slavery 
alone in the States. The same tone was con- 
stantly maintained in speeches, editorials, and 
resolutions. 

To this, we have always objected that the 
Constitution was, primarily, for ‘the States,’ 
as its preamble declares, and but secondarily 
and inferentially, for the Territories. So that 
its provisions in favor of liberty could not be 
successfully claimed for the inhabitants of the 
Territories, if they were, at the same time, 
conceded to be unavailable for the inhabitants 
of the States. 

The event has fulfilled our prediction. The 
effort to free the Territories by Constitutional 
safeguards of freedom originally provided for 
the States, (but relinquished as for them, and 
claimed only for the YTerritorzes,) has utterly 
and signally failed. 

But what has become of the doctrine, so con- 
stantly repeated during the Presidential contest 
of 1856, that the Constitution has provided pe- 
culiar and exclusive protection to personal lib- 
erty in the Territories, which is not provided 
for the inhabitants wf the States ? 

For some time past, we have heard little or 
nothing of the doctrine. But we were not ex- 
pecting to see, so soon, a full and flat repudi- 
ation of it, in a leading Republican Journal.— 
Still less were we prepared to see such a Jour- 
nal carrying the denial of the doctrine to the 
opposite extreme of affirming that because the 
Constitution was made for the States, it has 
therefore no benefits at all for the inhabitants of 
the Territories ! This is altogether too ultra, 
even for us. The following is from the Nation- 
al Era of Dee. 31: 

“‘ The doctrine that the Federal Constitution is self- 
extended to the Territories is false, because that paper 
was made by the people of the United States, not Terri- 
ries ; for States, not Territories; applies to States, 
not Territories. If so extended, all Territories 
would at once rise to the rank and claims 
of States, and as such be entitled, without act of 
Congress, to organize StateConstitutions, form State Gov- 


ernments, and eleet Representators and Senators to Con- 
gress. 

“The only true doctrine is, that the Federal Government 
is Sovereign over Territories, has a right to keep them 
in a Territorial condition so long as it shall deem best 
to prohibit in them any institution or practice which it 
may judge detrimental to the public welfare, to admit 
them as States, either by authorizing preliminary Con- 
ventions to form State Constitutions, or by ratifying the 
proceedings of Conventions held by the people, of their 
own motion. 

“ How it shall exercise this large power, is a question 
of justice and expediency, not constitutional right. Tak- 
ing the standard of natural right as the measure of the 
just powers of Government, the Federal Government, 
ought not to oppress these people, ought to protect their 
rights and promote their interest, ought to consult their 





will, jas far .as the general welfare will allow, ought to 
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invest them, as far as may be done, without injury to the 
United States, with the power of self-government, ought, 
whenever they desire, and their condition justifies it, ad- 
mit them as States.”’ 

The Era proceeds to enumerate some of the 
wrongs inflicted by the Federal Administration 
upon Kansas, but does not include the wrong 
of failing to liberate the slaves in the Territory. 
It then adds— 


‘In all this, we do not say it has violated the Consti- 
tution, but it has trampled upon justice and natural right, 
and made itself an accomplice in oppression and fraud.” 

And was not the Constitution made ‘to es- 
tablish justice, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty for ourselves and our posterity’ ? When 
any of us remove from a State to a Territory 
of the United States, do we remove (as if go- 
ing to a foreign country,) out of the protection 
of our Constitution and Constitutional Govern- 
ment ¢ Does not an American, retaining his 
citizenship and his allegiance, claim and receive 
that protection, even in a foreign land? Do 
we renounce allegiance or citizenship by going 
out of a State into a Territory? Have we 
then, no access to, or redress from, the Courts 
of the United States? And what authority can 
the Courts, the Congress, or the Executive, 
have, over the States, except by the Constitu- 
tion? Is the Federal Government an unlimit- 
ed despotism, without any constitutional re- 
strictions, so far as its control over the Territo- 
ries is concerned ? We cannot assent to the 
new doctrine of the Era, any more than we 
could to its former doctrine. The former was 
an extreme in one direction; the present is an 
extreme in another and an opposite direction.* 
The provisions of the Constitution securing per- 
sonal freedom are neither for the Territories 
exclusively, nor for the States, exclusively, but 
for both alike. The Era was betrayed into its 
former error by following, too implicitly, the 
Republic: leaders; and into its present one 
by ado. ing the theory of Thomas _H. Benton, 
in his Review of the Supreme Court, of which 
it gives extracts. 

We see in such changes and incongruities, 
the natural effects of ignoring the plain and ur_ 
deniable provisions of the Constitution for se- 
curing personal liberty, by Federal protection, 
both in the Territories and in the States. Los- 
ing sight of this central and vital feature of the 
Constitution, there remains no longer any possi- 
bility of expounding it into any thing like self- 
consistency, congruity, or a capability of secur- 
ing its own declared ends. 


We did not expect to be, so soon, called up- 
on to defend the Constitutional power of Con- 
gress over the Territories, as against assaults 
. from a leading Republican Journal. But, on 
reflection, we ought not to marvel, greatly, at 
the phenomenon. How could those who have 
been accustomed to deny the protecting power 
of the Constitution in the States, retain their 
belief in its power of protection in the Territo- 





* Some time ago, the Era objected against our doctrine 
of the Constitutional power of the Federal Government 
to protect personal liberty in the States, that it was 
‘Consolidation’—was subversive of ‘State rights’ and 
‘more inconsistent with individual freedom than that 
which makes all France subject to the tyrant who has 
possession of Paris.’ But now the Era teaches that the 
Federal Government holds sovereign power over the 


Territories without any Constitutional restriction at 
all. 





ries? We cannot deny that the theory of Mr. 
Benton and the progress of the Era are strictly 
logical from their assumed premises, namely, 
that the Constitution does not protect liberty 
in the States. Senator Douglas, too, we should 
think, stands on the same ground, and the Re- 
publican party must needs settle itself on that 
basis, unless it comes up to ours. We predict 
this as confidently as we did the failure of the 
attempt to extend the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion to the Territories while denying them to 
the States. 














REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES. 


From extracts copied into the present num- 
ber of our paper, it will be seen that the Na- 
tional Era has discovered that the Federal Con- 
stitution ‘applies to States, not. Territories,’ 
and that it gives Congress no power over Ter- 
ritories. from other extracts it will also be 
seen that the New York Tribune has discover- 
ed that ‘the Republicans never sought to keep 
a State out of the Union, because of slavery’— 
notwithstanding, in another article, the Trib- 
une says that the Constitution ‘imperatively 
requires that Congress shall secure to every 
new State a Republican form of government,’ 


and ‘ Republicanism and slavery are incompati- 
ble.’ 


These extracts invite study. Comparing 
Tribune with Tribune we learn that the Repub- 
lican party ‘ never sought’ to carry out the ‘ im- 
perative requirement’ of the Constitution to ‘se- 
cure every new State’ from slavery. Putting 
the National Era and the Tribune together, we 
arrive at the astounding discovery that the 
cause of liberty has nothing to expect from any 
action of the Republican party, under the Con- 
stitution, either for the exclusion of new slave 
States, or for the prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories! The Tribune vouches for the for- 


mer, and the Natioual Era for the latter. Here 


is something for Republicans to inquire into. 
Have these,jtheirstwo leading Journals, desert- 
ed them ? Has the Era ‘ caved in’ on the Ter- 
ritorial question? And the Tribune on the ad. 
mission of new slave States? Or has the issue 
of the last Presidential election been misunder- 
stood, all along? Where are we? And whi- 
ther are we tending—so far as organized politi- 
cal action on the slavery question is concerned? 

There is great confusion of tongues among 
the leaders of the Democratic party, and indi- 
cations of a general breaking up of the old 
party platforms and party lines. Are we to 
have similar confusion and disorganization in 
the Republican ranks ? 


_ 


PASSING EVENTS. 


Our little monthly sheet is altogether inade- 
quate to the task of presenting even a condensed 
summary of the important news of the day. We 
can only review a few general facts, for future 
reference, trusting that our readers in general 
will already have been furnished with the parti- 
culars, in detail. 





Kansas continues to be the central point of 
attention; and the interest in its destiny has 


never been more intense than of late. The pre- 
diction of the New York Herald, and kindred 
journals, that the slavery question was about to 
disappear from our national politics, has been 
signally falsified. The President’s Message 
bears testimony that no other question is of 
half the importance. Unfortunately for the 
present comfort and future fame of our would- 
be conservative Cuief Magistrate, he has not 
only contributed needlessly, to the intensity and 
rancor of the renewed agitation, by planting 
himself upon the extremest verge of the wrong 
side, but in doing so, has betrayed his utter lack 
of that prudence for which he had been so high- 
ly extolled by his admirers. 

By a complication of frauds and villanies al- 
most without parallel, a pro-slavery Constitu- 
tion is attempted to be forced upon the unwill- 
ling people of Kansas, under color of law, and 
by authority of the Federal Government. The 
Convention that framed the Constitution had 
been notoriously elected by armed bands of 
ruffians from Missouri, under the special pro- 
tection of President Pierce. By that Conven- 
tion, provision was made, not for the submission 
of the Constitution to the people of Kansas, for 
their acceptance or rejection, as a whole, but 
only for the acceptance or rejection of a partic- 
ular clause permanently legalizing slavery, and 
the free ingress of slaves from other States.— 
But if that particular clause should have been 
rejected, there were other provisions upon 
which no vote of the people was permitted, by 
which the slaves already in the Territory were 
to be held as slaves, and the right of their own- 
ers to this ‘ property’ was to be held inviolable 
—thus fastening slavery upon the State, in 
either case! It is affirmed, and has not been 
authoritatively denied, that this nefarious 
scheme was concocted in Washington City, be- 
fore-hand, and by the Federal Cabinet itself, 
with the approbation of the President. Never- 
theless, the President has given assurances to 
Governor Walker, and he had repeated them to 
the people of Kansas, that there should be a 
fair vote of the people, on the acceptance or re- 
jection of the Constitution, as a whole. 

In the mean time a Territorial election had 
been held to choose a Territorial Legislature. 
By fraudulent returns of some sixteen hundred 
votes in a district not containing two hundred 
voters, and some twelve hundred more in ano- 
ther sparse district, it was attempted to carry 
the vote for the slavery party. But Governor 
Walker and Secretary Stanton, fearing, as they 
declared, a ‘rebellion’ in the ‘Territory, set 
aside the fictitious votes. For this they were 
censured by President Buchanan, whereupon 
Governor Walker resigned, and Secretary 
Stanton was removed; his place being supplied 
by Mr. Denver. 

The President, in his Message, contends that 
the mode of submission, provided by the Le- 
compton Convention, is sufficient. Governor 
Walker takes the opposite ground, and is join- 
ed by Senator Douglas, and others of the De- 
mocratic party. Governor Wise of Virginia 
joins with them. The‘ Democracy’ of Tamma- 
ny Hall, New York City, and New York 
State, generally, take sides with President Bu- 
chanan, and the extreme ‘ fire-eaters’ of the 
South—thus showing that Northern slavocrats 
can go farther in their villany than many. of 
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their Southern confederates—that liberty has 
less to hope from Buchanan and bis northern 
supporters, than from Wise of Virginia and his 
friends. 

What is to be the final result of this apparent 
‘split in the ranks of the pro-slavery Democracy, 
remains to be seen. It is also to be decided 
whether the Republicans will maintain their 
original ground, or come down to that of Sena. 
tor Douglas. Some articles in our present num- 
ber, on that subject, deserve study. 

The cause of freedom in Kansas is greatly 
strengthened by the election of a Free State 
Territorial Legislature, secured by the rejec- 
tion, by Governor Walker, of the fraudulent 
votes. By this Legislature, measures were ta- 
ken for a fair submission of the Lecompton 
Constitution, as a whole, to the people, on the 
Ath of January. The returns are still incom- 
plete But there is no doubt that a large ma- 
jority of the people are against it, although at 
the previous election, on the 21st of December, 
under the auspices of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion, the Constitution with the pro-slavery 
clause had been adopted, (the Free State party 
not voting,) a result perplexing to the Adminis- 
tration clique, who had hoped, by its adoption 
without that clause, to mystify and complicate 
the question, and smuggle slavery into Kansas 
under show of a popular vote; which was, 
evidently, the original design, as before des- 
cribed. Under authority of the Lecompton 

Convention, an election of State officers, under 
their Constitution, has also been held, in which 
large numbers of the ree State party conclud- 


The complication is almost as intricate as that 
of Kansas. One naval commander fails of ar- 
resting the piratical invader, and is threatened 
with atrial for his negligence. Another suc- 
ceeds in capturing him, and is half-cashiered for 
‘the grave error.’ And finally, it is confidently 
affirmed that the fillibustering expedition had 
the approval of the President, from the begin- 
ning. A letter of Secretary Cass to the friends 
of Walker, sympatbizing with them, appears in 
the papers, contrasting, strangely, with the 
official proclamation forbidding such enterprizes. 


aidiemeeealiainen 
OUR LATE TOUR. 

We spent the greater part of November and the 
first half of December in lecturing and soliciting 
funds for thesAmerican Abolition Society. Our field 
was a few counties in western New York, but partic- 
ularly the vicinity of Honeoye, in the county of On- 
tario, where we had resided a number of years. It 
was pleasing to see the faces of many old friends, and 
to witness their continued interest in the cause of 
human freedom. Especially was it encouraging to 
find that a great change was taking place in the mass 
of the people. This remark applies to all the neigh- 
borhoods we visited. Old prejudices are giving way. 
Abolitionists are no longer regarded as fanatics and 
mischievous agitators. It is coming to be seen and 
acknowledged among those who do not claim to be 
abolitionists themselves, that the agitation against 
slavery was not commenced a day too soon, that abo- 
litionists had more truth and reason on their side 
than had been supposed, and that something must be 
done, in some way, to preserve the country from the 
grasp of a despotism more ruthless than that against 
which our revolutionary forefathers took up arms 





ed to participate, so as to be perpared for the 
worst, in case that odious Constitution should 
be received by Congress. While we are writ- 
ing, “little doubt is entertained that the Tree 
State ticket has been successful,” though the 
complexion of the State Legislature is more 
doubtful, on account of apprehended local 
frauds. 

At one time, strong fears were entertained of 
a serious collision between the Free State men 
and the U. S. dragoons. Rumor, for a time, 
reported it as a fact. But it proved unfounded. 
A Missouri invasion was indeed driven back, 
and thirty Free State prisoners released, and 
with little sacrifice of life. But the United 
States dragoons who had been marched to the 
scene of action, returned without interfering in 
the affair. 

In Congress, the appearances vow seem to in- 
dicate the triumph of the Douglas party over 
the Administration clique, but there is no know- 
ing what new turn of affairs a day may pro- 
duce. If the ‘ fire-eaters’ should be effectually 
repulsed, by the more reasonable portion of 
the Democratic party, and of the slaveholders, 
it will be the first time. It will be in season to 
believe it, when it is proved to have taken 
place. 

The capture of Fillibuster Walker by Com. 
Paulding, the return of Walker and his forces 
to the United States, his release by the Federal 
Administration, hin threatened claim of indem- 
nity, his letter to the President, the consequent 
commotion in Congress and among the slave- 
holders, the President’s Special Message on the 
subject, &c., constitute another interesting 
chapter of the passing history. And here, again, 
the President’s evil genius does not desert him. 


So deep is this conviction, in some ardent minds, 
that, without stopping to look into the subject, in de- 
tail, they are ready to jump over the intermediate 
grades and phases of the Republican, Free Soil, Dis- 
union, and Abolitionist movements, as commonly ex- 
pounded, and go in for abolition by revolution, at 
once. ‘This arises, in part, from the general and wide 
spread conviction that the effort for mere ‘non ex- 
tension,’ by political action, is pretty nearly worked 
out, and has proved a failure, whether Kansas is frce 
or enslaved. This class, in common with their neigh- 
bors in general, are ready to listen to any intelligent 
discussion of the methods by which our free institu- 
tions may be preserved. Never before have we found 


of abolition lecturers, abolition papers, abolition tracts, 
all requiring ABOLITION FUNDS. 
Our own efforts to raise funds were, perhaps, as 
successful as the financial difficulties would warrant 
us to expect, though painfully short of what the ope- 
rations of our Society require. We hope for better 
times, soon, and trust our friends in the country will 
not forget us, nor forget themselves, nor forget the 
slave. 
Our thanks are due to our numerous friends, old 
and new, who so kindly extended to us their hospi- 
talities, their co-operation, and their aid. 
beet ~ sk ear 
WHITES RESCUED FROM SLAVERY! 
‘ The baleful anti-slavery agitation.’~-CroswFL. 
We have, in a recent fugitive case, a fresh illustra- 
tion of a truth we have recently insisted on; a truth 
that those most deeply interested are slow of heart 
to understand ; to wit, that there is little security, 
even at present, and that, soon, there will be none at 
all, for the personal liberties of the masses of laboring 
whites of this country, if the colored people, in any 
part of the country, are much longer permitted to be 
enslaved. We mean all we say. We mean that if 
slavery continues to exist, the whites as well as the 
blacks will have no security against enslavement ! 
Let facts testify. 


JamMES was a free-born inhabitant of Charleston, 
(S.C.) All his paternal ancestors were free white 
citizens. Some of his maternal ancestors had been 
colored—had been slaves; but the mother of James 
had been liberated, and he was born free. He was so 
white that no one would suspect him of belonging to 
the servile caste. When a child, he was placed, by 
his dying parent, under the charge of a distant rela- 
tive, a white man, for protection and assistance. For 
a while, that charge was properly fulfilled; but when 
he became of age, he began to be claimed and treated 
as aslave. He found no means of successfully assert- 
ing his freedom, but by flight. He escaped, in a ves- 
sel, to Savannah, where, having some money, he 
passed himself, with his fellow-passengers, at a hotel, 
asawhite man. From thence, he took passage in 
another vessel, for New York. His pretended owner, 
in the mean time, having traced his course and desti- 
nation, telegraphed a description of his person, and 
desiring his arrest, here, which took place in Brook- 
lyn—xoi however until after another man, a passen- 
ger in the same vessel, seeming to answer the de- 
scription, entirely white, and free from the least taint 
of African blood, had been arrested in his stead. 





the public mind so accessible, or in so favorable a 
position to receive what we believe to be the truth. | 
Good and attentive audiences assembled, « herever | 
we went. Nothing like bitter opposition did we| 
meet, any where, and little of objection to our views 
of the Constitution, and the duty and feasibility of a 
National Abolition of Slavery. After a lecture, or 
after a familiar conversation, the general response 
was, ‘ It must come to that, ‘ It is only a question of 
time.’ Republicans, to a great extent, occupy this 
ground, and not a few of them are watching, anxious- 
ly, to see what course of future action will be marked 
out by the Republican leaders, after the pending Kan- 
sas question shall have been settled. Expectancy 
and suspense, for the present, hold in check and re- 
press the demand for a higher platform. Whichever 
way the Kansas question may be settled, that demand 
will make itself heard, before long. Encouragement, 
in the one case, and something akin to desperation, 
in the other, will, we think, urge the car onward, 
with a fresh impulse. Public opinion is in a forming 
state; and O how important it ia that it should re- 

ceive a right direction! What a pity—what a shame 

it is, that while the fields are all whitening for the 




















harvest, we lack the means of sending competent | 
laborers into the field. What the public mind now | 
needs, (in addition to the impulse of passing events), | 
is the guidance that might make that impulse ayail- | 





This man, being of darker complexion than the real 
fugitive, found some difficulty in convincing his cap- 
tors that he was the wrong passenger. Had he failed 
to find friends, who could attest his identity, he 
would doubtless have been detained, and without the 
intervention of ‘meddlesome abolitionists,’ would 
have been sent back to Charleston, as a slave. But, 
finding friends, he was released, and after further 
search, the other ‘white man, as described by teles 
graph, was seized. James was privately placed in 
the custody of several men, who undertook to keep 
him, in secrecy, till the vessel should return, when he 
was to have been put on board. Proyidentially, the 
very day befure the vessel sailed, the fact came to the 
ears of some abolitionists. By the skilful and in- 
trepid exertions of one of them, Samver Harris, Esq. 
of Brooklyn, the captive was rescued. <A writ of 
habeas corpus from Hon. E. D. Cunver, the City 
Judge, was procured, and by that upright and humane 
magistrate, he was promptly discharged. Proper 
measures were next taken for his conveyance to Mon- 
treal, where he safely arrived. 

While in Charleston he was married to a free wo- 
man, who had taken the precaution to remove to 
Philadelphia before her husband escaped; from 
whence she is about to proceed to him in Montreal. 
We have seen a daguerreotype of James, (now known 
as William Goodell Hill—an honor for which we are 


able. Never, before, did we so deeply feel the need |grateful,) and cannot distinguish it from that of 
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white person. Having been absent in the country, 
we did not see the original. 

Here then were two free white persons, one of 
them free from the least taint of African blood, who 
had, each of them, a narrow escape from the clutches 
of the slave power. 


‘ Hail Columbia, happy land *!~— 


If any way could be devised to ‘ permanently quiet,’ 
as Croswell says, ‘ the baleful anti-slavery agitation ’! 
Can it bedone? Freemen! What say you ? 


_ 


POLITICAL SAGACITY. 


‘The apparently well-grounded hope that the dale- 
ful anti-slavery agitation had been permanently 
quieted by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
and its signal approval by the American people in the 
last Presidential election, has not been realized.’— 
Edwin Crosweil. 





Mr. Croswell writes this in a letter to the Tam- 
many Hall meeting for celebrating the victory of 
Gen. Jackson at New Orleans. We give it as a fair 
specimen of the sagacity of that class of politicians to 
which Mr. Croswell belongs-—we mean the class, in 
all partiés, who fail to recognize first principles, as 
the basis of political action, and who, judging of the 
mass of their fellow-citizens by themselves, take it 
for granted that when the office-holders or the office- 
seekers of a country—as the case may be—have laid 
down the course of action best adapted, as they judge, 
for their own purposes, the people have nothing to do 
but to conform to their wishes. It seems never to 
have occurred to Mr. Croswell and his associates that 
a high handed assault upon the liberties of the coun- 
try would awaken a spirit of resistance. Quiet the 
country, by passing the Nebraska bill! What an 
idea! Quiet the country, by repealing the Compro- 
mise by which, thirty-four years previous, the coun- 
try was sought to be quieted. Quiet Lhe country by 
removing the barrier that had so long forbidden the 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery forces of the country to 
meet and grapple in an open field, without any re- 


own destiny as an heir to immortality, and to the 

claims of the Christian religion, and he became an 

humble and zealous Christian. At once, and as in 

most cases of sincere piety in an enlightened mind, he 

became impressed with the great wrong and terrible | 
evils of slavery, and soon abandoned his worldly | 
prospects with a view to the promotion of the Coloni- | 
zation scheme as the great remedy for slavery.” In | 
1834 he became fully convinced of the futility of Cols | 
onization as a remedy for slavery, heartily embraced | 
the doctrine of Emancipation—giving ample evidence | 
of his sincerity by emancipating his own slaves, and | 
by employing them on fair wages. On the death of | 
his father in 1839, he secured such a division of the | 
estate that al) the slaves, twenty-one in number, fell | 
to him. He forthwith set them free and mage ample | 
provision for their immediate comfort. | 
His public anti-slavery life is before the world. | 
From about 1834 to 1837 he devoted himself to edit- | 
ing an anti-slavery paper (The Philanthropist) in | 
Cincinnati ; from 1837 to °39, he was one of the sec- 

retaries of the American Anti Slavery Society in N. 

Y.; in 1840 and again in 1844, he was the anti-slavery 

candidate for President. About 1840 he removed to 

Saginaw, Mich. 

We regard him as 4 lovely and admirable model for 

a reformer. Modest and retiring; impelled onward 

only by his own rational and resistless convictions of 
duty to God and man ; @ genial spirit, without the first 

tinge of acerbity and bitterness—he could not fail to 

gain the confidence of all candid men—though he 

found few to appreciate his sacrifices for opinion and 

principles. His life adorned Christianity. We need 
not say more—as we cannot say of him any thing 
higher.” 





GOVERNOR KING ON THE CONSTITUTION AND 
SLAVERY. 

The recent Message of Governor King of 

New York, contains a few sensible and spirited 

paragraphs on the condition of affairs in Kan- 


tions of the States, under the Constitution, and 
the power of Congress to enforce the . fulfilment 
of those obligations. The States, say they, and 
not the Federal Government, are entrusted 
with this matter. 

But if, as Gov. King says, ‘Slavery neither 
exists, ror is confirmed, ANYWHERE, by the force 
and effect of the Constitution of the United 
States,’ then, how can the States, or the people 
of the States, be bound by the Constitution to 
return fugitives from slavery ? Or how can they 
be restrained, by the Constitution of the United 
States, from making effectual provisions for se- 
curing the personal liberty of every innocent 
human being within the limits of the State? 
Let ‘State Sovereignty’ and ‘State Rights’ 
answer the question. This carefully expressed 
and repeated declaration of Governor King, in 
his two messages, covers a wide ground. It 
covers—does it not ?—the whole ground. ‘The 
Constitution’ ‘confirms slavery, nowhere.’ 
Then it protects it, nowhere. Then, it regards 
it out of the pale of protection—an outlaw, 
everywhere. Can the meaning fall short of this ? 
If not regarded an outlaw, is not its legal ex- 
istence ‘ confirmed ’? 


We are not quite certain that the Governor 


has fully pondered the extent of his declaration 


—that he deliberately and understandingly 
means all that he seems to mean. But we hope 
he does. He is no bungler in the use of lan- 





sas, the ‘unwarrantable proceedings’ of the 
Federal Executive, the decision, in our State 


the ‘ opinion of some of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as to the Con- 


straint from the supposed obligations of a venerated stitutionality of slavery. From these, and par- 


‘ Compromise ”! 

Why did not the wise managers go a step further, 
and repudiate ‘ the compromises of the Constitution,’ 
by way of ‘ quieting’ the anti-slavery excitement ? 

The truth is, the real instigators of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, whoever their tools may have been, 
were the Southern ‘fire-eaters,’ who intended to pro-~ 
duce agitation, and have got what they wanted, 
though not the ends which they hoped the agitation 


would produce. They expected to get Kansas by 


fraud and violence, but, thus far, have failed. If Ed- 


ticularly in view of the topic last mentioned, his 
Excellency takes occasion to say—- 


‘I feel called upon by what I owe, not less to the 
well-ascertained sentiment of the people of this State, 
than to my own self-respect, to repeat here, what in 
my first Message I assumed as the deliberate convic- 
tion of the Free States, that “Slavery, in the States 
where it exists, exists by virtue of the local law alone, 
and that it neither exists nor is confirmed there, nor 
anywhere, by the force and effect of the Constitution 
ef the United States.” ’ 


At first sight, this would seem to be only a 


win Croswell, and his kith and kin, really expected re-aflirmation of the doctrine that has commonly 
that ‘the passage of the Nebraska bill? would ‘per.| been received among us, concerning the Con- 
manently quiet the anti-slavery agitation, they only | stitution, as opposed to the extreme ground 
made asses of themselves, and should now spare lately taken by the ultra propagandists of sla- 


themselves the further disgrace of proclaiming their 


Stupidity. 
sc cahacitebs eal 


DEATH OF JAMES G. BIRNEY. 





The decease of Hon. James G. Birney, at Eagles- 


wood, N, J., occurred while we were absent from our 
post in the country. The public press has, extens 
sively, paid a just tribute to the memory of that ex- 
cellent man, who was the victim of relentless perse- 
cution, for his devotion to the cause of the enslaved. 
We knew him well, and to know him was to love and 
admire him. The leading incidents of his life, and 
the prominent traits of his character, are happily 
sketched in the Oberlin Evangelist, as follows: 


“He was born in Kentucky, 1793, graduated at 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, in 1810; entered in 1814 up- 
on the practice of law in Kentucky, but removed in 
1817 to a plantation near Huntsville, in Alabama. 
From plantation life, he returned ere long to the 
practice of law, locating himself in Huntsville. Here 
occurred that great change by which he became first 
a sincere Christian and then of course, a true philan- 
thropist. As stated in the N, Y¥. Independent, “ Up 
to this time his habits of life and of thought had been 
like those of most men of his class at that day; but 
at the age of about 35, his attention was turned to his 


very. The seeming concession that ‘slavery in 
the States, exists by virtue of the local law,’ 
which is contrary to the existing and historical 
fact, as is admitted by the ultra slaveocrats 


Court, of the Virginia Lemmon slave case, and | 





themselves, (who plant themselves on their ori- 
ginal natural rights of slaveholding, and repu- 
diate the pretence of any ‘local law,’ a basis 
which would exclude them from the new Terri- 
tories,) would seem to indicate that the Gover- 
nor holds only the commonly received, or re- 
cently prevalent view. But, on a closer inspec- 
tion. we seem to see something like an advance 
from that ground. 


‘That it (slavery) neither exists nor is confirmed 
there, nor anywhere, by the force and effect of the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 


Then the Constitution, certainly, cannot war- 
rant any provision, by Congress, for the rendi- 
tion of fugitives from slavery. Some other Re- 
publican statesmen, however, have taken this 
ground. And they have maintained it, by mak- 
ing a distinction between the stipulated obliga- 





'guage. If, unconsciously, he has overstepped 
_ the boundaries of the prevailing or recently pre- 
| vailing theories, that fact affords fresh illustra- 
tion of the unconscious progress that may be 
witnessed in the community at large. 


—_— 


We specially invite attention to the commu- 
nication that follows. If any of those who de- 
ny the constitutional authority of the [Federal 
Government to abolish Slavery in the States— 
and the political necessity and moral obligation 
of exercising that authority, can reply to these 
questions, we should be glad to hear from 
them.—Ep. 

For the Radical Abolitionist. 
QUESTIONS TO BE PONDERED. 

1. Is not Government a divine grant for the 
good of all the people ? 

2. Have a portion of the people, (a great ma- 
jority if you please,) any authority to frame or 
administer a government for any other ends 
than those for which it is divinely ordained for 
the good of all? 

3. Does not the Federal Constitution, in its 
very first sentence, recognize the higher law of 
justice and right, by proposing just such ends 
as a government guided by the higher law 
would pursue ? 

4 Since to regard the higher law is simply 
to regard right, will a government which does 
does not regard the higher law, be bound by 
any law, or by a constitution ? 

5. If the Federal Government has not au- 
thority to administer impartial justice to all the 
people in accordance with the higher law, from 
what source does it derive any authority at all? 


6. Admitting that the Federal Constitution 
is not a rule of government prescribed by the 
people, but simply an instrument of confedera- 
tion for sovereign States, are not the States, 
federally and politically bound to conform their 
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laws and institutions to the objects of the con- 
federation as stated in the instrument ? 

7. Can sovereign States bind themselves by a 
constitution securing liberty to the people, and 
yet be free to enslave the people? 

8. Ought not Federal Sovereignty to be re- 
garded, as well as State Sovereignty ? 

9, Is it not a prerogative of Federal Sovereign- 
ty to secure to the people the enjoyment of Ied- 
eral privileges, such as the privilege of the post- 
office, of the patent: office, of commercial regu- 
lations ? 

10. Can the Federal Government secure to 
the people Federal privileges without the power 
of securing their personal liberty ? 

11. If a State Government reduces the peo- 
ple to Slavery, does it not deprive them of the 
privileges of Federal citizenship, and thus inter- 
fere with Federal Soveréignty ? 

12. Does not the doctrine of State Sovereign- 
ty, as applied against interference with State 
Slavery, rob Federal citizens of Federal protec- 
tion, and leave them at the mercy of State des- 

potism ? 

“J. P. B.” in particular is respectfully invi. 
ted to examine the above questions. 

Hartford, Vt. 1.6. 

Is rr So?—-The Springfield Republican says 
that Eli Thayer’s Virginia settlement at Ceredo 
has proved a total failure, and gives some dis- 
mal statements, by William H. Emmons and 
Ii. J. Sweetland, of Springfield, who had re- 
turned from the colony. They say, ‘Most of 
those who have gone to Ceredo have left dis- 
appointed, while some remain, only because 
they are unable to get away.’ How is this, 
Mr. Thayer ? 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN VERMONT. 

A call has been issued for an Anti-slavery 
Convention, in Bradford, Vermont, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 26th and 27th January. 
The call says, ‘There are many in our State, 
who desire to occupy a higher moral platform 
than that occupied by the political parties.’ 
And they are invited to ‘consult, discuss, and 
determine, with reference to the evi! of slavery, 
and to adopt such measures and take such 
action as the state of the times may demand. 
The call is headed by the Governor of the State, 
Ryland Fletcher, Esq, and is signed also by 
large numbers of citizens, including abolition- 
ists, of different schools. ‘The Convention,’ 
says the Standard, ‘is not to be a partizan one, 
in any sense.’ A good movement. 


-— 


WOULD ‘DISSOLUTION’ RELIEVE US? 

‘Would a dissolution of the Union preserve 
us from all the mischiefs connected with our in- 
tercourse with slaveholders, and our connexion 
with slavery? Let us see. 

Our commercial and financial connexions 
with the South might remain, and probably 
would remain, very much as at present. We 
should still continue to buy their cotton, and to 
sell to them our imported and manufactured 
goods, very much as we now do. Northern 
capitalists, banks, and bankers, would do for 
the planters very much the same that they have 
done and are now doing. ‘The desire of South- 
ern custom would be just as blinding and cor- 
rupting as it now is. A financial crisis would 
subject us to the same losses from our Southern 
customers that we always experience at such 





times. Southern idleness, thriftlessness, and 
prodigality would affect us, both‘by example and 
by the losses they entail upon us, very much as 
they now do. Southern nabobs would come 
North, in summer, and turn the brains of our Nor- 
thern lads and lasses, with their dashing expend-| 
itures, just as they now do. Southern mer- 
chants would buy goods in New York, on cred- | 
it, just as they now do. When the period for 
a general Southern bankruptcy arrived, (as it 
must periodically arrive,) and Southern securi- 
ties, as formerly, turn out to be worth but ten 
cents on the dollar, what consolation could the 
Northern creditor derive from the reflection 
that the political Union between the States was 
dissolved, and that no Courts of Jaw within his 
reach could assist him in the collection of his 
dues ? 

Our Northern publishers, seeking Southern 
customers, our Northern Colleges and Theolog- 
ical Seminaries, our Missionary and Tract So- 
cieties, our religious denominations and ecclesi- 
astical bodies, seeking denominational expan- 
sion, fraternity and co-operation, would have 
the same temptations that they now have, to 
cater to the prejudices of the slaveholders. 

Ail these things would remain as at present, 
while our political power over slavery would be 
gone, and the pretence that we have no right to 
interfere with the arrangements of other States 
would become more plausible and seductive 
than ever. 


CONSOLIDATION AND STATE RIGHTS. 

‘Free Soilers’ and ‘Republicans’ sometimes 
complain of ‘ Radical Abolitionists’ as being in- 
clined to favor a ‘Consolidated Federal Goy- 
ernment’ and as overlooking the importance and 
sacredness of ‘State Sovereignty’ and ‘State 
Rights.’ 

This complaint arises from our denial of the 
Constitutional right of the States to maintain | 
slavery; and from our affirming the Constitu- 
tional right and duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to prohibit slavery in the States. 

But, in certain directions, the ‘ Free Soilers’ 
and ‘ Republicans’ are, equally, at least, exposed 
to similar objections. ‘They affirm the right of 
Congress to exclude slavery in the Territories, 
and they deny the right of the people of the 
Territories to establish or admit it. And in or- 
der to maintain this ground, they often go so 
far as to ciaim for the Federal Government the 
exclusive control of the Territories, and so far 


as to deny popular Sovereignty in the Territo. 
ries, altogether. 


This is going beyond the Radical Abolition- 
ists, or, at least, beyond ow exposition of that 
doctrine. We do not say that Congress should 
hold exclusive control of the Territories—nor 
that the people of the Territories have not the 
same rights of ‘popular Sovereignty’ that the 
people of the States have. We only say that 
the people of the Territories have no right to 
admit slavery, and that Congress has the right 
to prevent them from admitting it. We say that 
both the Territorial Government and the Na- 
tional Government are bound to protect the 
personal liberties of their subjects, in the Ter- 
ritories, and that neither of these Governments 
have aright to infringe those liberties, or to 
permit their infringement. 

Thus we harmonize Territorial rights and 











Federal responsibilities. Both the Govern- 


ments have power to protect liberty, but neither 
have power to infringe them. 

The same doctrine we apply to the States, 
and to the Federal control over them. We put 
‘popular Sovereignty,’ in the States and in the 
Territories, on the same footing. We would 
permit no Federal control over either of them, 
except to secure freedom. 

We submit, therefore, that it does not be- 
come ‘ Free Soilers’ or ‘ Republicans’ to com- 
plain of ws for our disregard of popular Sover- 
eignty in the States, nor for our advocacy of a 
‘Consolidated Federal Control’ over them. 
We hold popular Sovereignty to be as import- 
ant in the Territories as in the States, and we 
hold personal liberty in the States to be as sa- 
cred as in the Territories. We have no more 
dread of ‘Consolidated Federal power’ over 
the States than over the Territories. As com- 
pared with ‘ Free Soilers’ and ‘ Republicans’ we 
make more of ‘ popular Sovereignty’ and less of 
‘Federal control’ in the Territories, than they 
do. And in respect to the States, we deny no 
‘popular’ or ‘State Sovereignty,’ except that 
of overturning law, and violating personal free- 
dom! We invoke no Federal control but that 
of ‘securing the blessings of liberty’ in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. 

— 


ONE POINT SETTLED. 


So far as the meaning of the Constitution, in 
its bearing on slavery and abolition is con- 
cerned, the question may be considered as set- 
tled. The meaning, we say—the meaning of 
the words, according to the definitions of our 
best lexicographers, the meaning of legal tech- 
nical terms, according to the Law Dictionary, 
according to the best writers on law, and the 
prevailing usages of the bar and of the Courts 
—the meaning, as expounded by the legal rules 
of interpretation found in the writings and opin- 





‘ions of the best jurists, as sanctioned by the 


Supreme Court of the United States, and hon- 
ored by them in practice, except where the in- 
terests of slavery are concerned. 

We say the meaning is settled, and it is set- 
tled in favor of the unconstitutionality of sla- 
very, and the power of the Federal Government 
over it, in all the States. 

We say it is settled, as a matter of public 
discussion, so far as the discussion has been car- 
ried, and we say so, because it has been either 
directly or indirectly conceded by those with 
whom those who maintained the unconstitution- 
ality have been called to contend, or who have 
been accustomed to controvert their doctrine. 

The concession is apparent whenever there 
is witnessed an unwillingness to meet the ques- 
tion on the meaning of the /anguage of the Con- 
stitution—whenever an appeal is made from 
the language to the supposed history of the in- 
strument, the ‘understandings’ and characters 
of its framers and adopters. 


The concession is virtually made whenever, 
instead of attempting to answer the expositions 
of radical abolitionists, by citing the language 
of the instrument and the legal rules of inter- 
pretation, the question is dodged by resorting 
to the argument that the Government, in its va- 
rious departments, has been administered in fa- 
vor of the claims of slavery. 

The concession is witnessed, whenever, in a0- 
swer to an anti-slavery exposition (or rather, 
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instead of an answer) the discussion is sudden- 
ly broken off with—tI don’t care a chip for the 
Constitution’—‘ The discussion is an unprofita- 
ble one-—‘ The Constitution has always been 
‘‘administered”’ in favor of slavery, and always 
will be, and there is no remedy but disunion.’ 

The concession is made whenever it is said, 
in the language of Greeley—‘ If we were to in- 
terpret the Constitution by itself, we must un- 
derstand it as Gen. Granger does.’ 

Emphatically, the concession is made when- 
ever, in the language of Judge Taney, it is said, 
first of the’ Declaration of Independence— 


‘The general words above quoted’ [i. e., “ that all 
men are created equal,” &c.] ‘would seem to embrace 
the whole human family, and if they were used in a 
similar instrument at this day, would be so under- 
stood’— 


And then, in respect to the Preamble of the 
Constitution— j 


‘Tt speaks in general terms of the people of the 
United States, and of citizens of the several States, 
when it is providing for the exercise of the powers 
granted or the privileges secured to the citizen, It 
does not define what description of persons are in- 
tended to be included under these terms or who shall 
be regarded as a citizen or one of the people. It uses 
them as terms so well understood that no further 
description or Cctinition was necessary.’ 


This is an cxplicit avowal that, so far as the 
language is concerned, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and che Constitution do both include 
every ‘descrij\ion of persons,’ there being no 
limitation or exception. And hence, the Chief 
Justice, having despaired of pressing the dan- 
guage into his service, resorts to the expedient 
of a base and impudent falsification of the facts 
of our national history, and of the general tone 
of public sentiment when the Declaration was 
made and the Constitution ordained and estab- 
lished. 

From every quarter, thus, pro-slavery, anti- 
slavery, and Republican, the concession, in some 
of its varied phases and forms, is coming to us, 
almost daily. The Liberator, the N. Y. Trib- 
une, and the Supreme Court, (representatives, 
quite authoritative, of the three classes that con- 
tend against our views of the Constitution,) 
unite in a virtual or in an actual admission that 
the alleged compromises with slavery, in the 
Constitution, and also its supposed failure to 
provide for the personal liberties and inaliena- 
ble rights of all ‘the people,’ of every ‘ descrip- 
tion of persons,’ are not found a the words of 
the Constitution. And this is the same thing 
as saying that they are not found in the Consti- 
tution at all, but only in something else, outside 
of the Constitution, and hence, of no Constitu- 
tional force or authority; unless the binding 
force of the Constitution is not in itself, but in 
something eise ! 

‘Here, then, we put down a stake. Thus 
much is gained. Thus much is conceded to us. 
How much our various classes of opponents 
have got left to maintain their argument upon, 
after having made such concessions, remains to 
be seen. The language of the Constitution is 
not with them. 





‘NO GROUND TO STAND UPON,’ 

The reasons given by the Wisconsin Free 
Democrat, for believing that Senator Douglas 
will be ‘worsted’ in his contest with the ultra 
pro-sla i y Democracy, are these : 

‘He has no ground to stand upon. His position is not 


one to enlist sympathy or elicit enthusiasm, because it 
appeals to neither side of the real strife. In recognizing 





the right of slavery, it is but a halting, half-way, laggard 
position, as compared with Buchanan’s and the rest of 
the party, and will prove as weak and useless asa halting, 
hesitating policy usually docs. 

‘Any person who expects that Douglas or any other 
man, can sustain himself and build up a party at this age 
of the world, on the principle that slavery is simply a 
question of majority and minority, is mistaken. The 
strife does not run in that direction. 

‘The Douglas platform will not come into power.’ 

Very good reasons, and well expressed. It 
strikes us that the application might be made 
more extensive than to the case of Senator Dou- 
glas. Does not the description apply to the 
position of the Republican party itself, as defined 
by its present platform? Does it not ‘recog- 
nize the right of slavery,’ in the slave States? 
Does not this imply ‘ the principle that slavery 
is simply a question of majority and minority ’? 
Why and how does the Republican party find 
‘ground to stand upon,’ while conceding this 
‘right, to Missouri, any more than Mr. Dou- 
glas can, while conceding it to Kansas ? 

If, for these reasons, ‘the Douglas platform 
will not come into power,’ what are the pros- 
pects of the Republican party, unless it takes 
higher ground? Perhaps the Editor of the 
Free Democrat, who has had some experience, 
and knows a thing or two, is gently touching up 
his Republican associates by these suggestions. 
We hope they will profit by them. 





NOT TO BE WONDERED AT. 

The New York Herald jadvocates the imme- 
diate admission of Kansas as a slave State, un- 
der the Lecompton Constitution. It says— 

‘The Convention also provided for an election on the 
21st of December, at which the people were to decide 
whether they would have this Constitution ‘with sla- 
very,’ or ‘ with no slavery.’ The election was accordingly 
held, and by a large majority of the votes cast, the said 
Constitution was adopted with the slavery clause. Thus, 
through a regular chain of legal proceedings, a slave 
State Constitution was established for Kansas; and be- 
yond this point it is not the duty nor the policy of South- 


ern men in Congress to go.’ 

Some may wonder that the New York Her- 
ald, the paper that first proposed the nomina- 
tion of Col. Fremont, should now be found 
advocating the worst measure of President Bu- 
chanan. But it should be remembered that 
the Herald has always been in favor of making 
Kansas a slave State, for the reason, as it says, 
of preserving an equal balance between the 
number of free and slave States. It said this, 
continually, while laboring for the election of 
Co]. Fremont. And when taunted with incon- 
sistency, its ready reply was, that in advocating 
tbe election of Col. Fremont, it advocated, not 
abolition, (which nearly all the leaders of the 
Fremont movement also disclaimed,) but only 
an equal and impartial @dministration of the 
Government, between slavery and freedom.— 
This, it now contends, is the policy of Buchan- 
an. We should like to know whether, or to 
what extent, the falling off of the Republican 
vote, in this State, the present year, was owing 
to the fact that the Herald’s patrons, who fol- 
lowed their illustrious leader, James Gordon 
Bennett, in 1856, followed him also, in 1857. 
These vague half-way ‘platforms’ accommo- 
date, as they are designed to do, a great diver- 
sity of occupants—but, for that very reason, 
there is no knowing, by their number of enrolled 
votes, the real strength of the party, nor its 
adapiation to promote the interests of freedom. 


Had the Fremont party succeeded, the Herald 
wing of it, which controlled its nomination, 
might have controlled also its measures. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
‘The revised code of the District of Columbia, pre- 
pared under authority of an act of Congress, and to be 


submitted to the popular vote of the District on the 15th 
of February, needs to be looked after. 


‘The new code, it seems, provides that every person 
who has any negro blood, shall be deemed to be a negro,’ 


&e.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 13. 

So then, the Slave Code is not only to be re- 
enacted in the Federal District, for the second 
time, under ‘exclusive legislation of Con- 
gress,’ (for this is doubtless involved,) but is to 
be made even more severe upon the colored 
race, than the law of Maryland, from which 
the District was taken. 

From what clause of the Constitution does 
Congress derive the power of enacting slave 
codes ? 

The Constitution says, expressly, ‘ No bill of 
attainder or ex post facto law, shall be passed.’ 
The Slave Code, and especially the provision 
above quoted, is a direct violation of both these 
prohibitions. It attaints the blood of every 
person of negro descent, and it does so, by an 
post facto law, imposing disabilities, retrospect- 
ively, for things transpiring before the act was 
passed, and before the victim of it was born.— 
The Old Code attaints the blood in the line of 
the mother only, but this, either in the line of 
father or mother. 

Truly, as says the Tribune, this matter needs 
to be ‘ looked after.’ And our Representatives 
and Senators ‘need to be looked after.’ Let 
them be written to, petitioned, and memorial- 





ized, without delay. Especially let the ‘ oppo- 
sition’ members hear from their supporters and 
constituents. And*let the pro slavery. members 
be reminded that the proposed action, if con- 
summated, will settle anew and forever, the 
question of Federal control over the Slave 
question. Ifthe Federal Government can en- 
act, re-enact, and amend Slave Codes, they can 
repeal them. And zt will be done. 





a 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 
“IS THE STATE BIGGER THAN GOD ?” 

Brother Goodell :—On Tuesday, the twenty- 
second of December last, I attended a county 
‘Sabbath Convention’ at Ithaca, Tompkins Co., 
N. Y., preparatory to the circulation of peti- 
tions to the Legislature to pass a law instruct- 
ing the Canal Board to close the locks on the 
Sabbath. 

During our deliberations and free interchange 
of thought, Judge Wisner, son of the venerable 
Wm. Wisner, D. D., related the following anec- 
dote :-— 

“A few years since, while I was spending a 
Sabbath at Lockport, I passed over one of the 
canal-bridges. A gentleman and his little son 
were on the bridge with me. The little boy 
noticed a lock-tender at his work. ‘Do see;’ 
said he, ‘ father, that man is breaking the Sab- 
bath The father replied, ‘ My son, he is do- 
ing that work for the State.’ The chiid looked 
puzzled, and inquired with astonishment, ‘ Pa, 
is the State bigger than God ?’” 


Judge Wisner made a good application of the 
“higher law” question, which this child pro- 
posed, and I wish this record published in the 
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Radical Abolitionist for the especial benefit of|was overruled by the Court of Common Pleas, and he 


those of our anti-slavery friends who will oppose 


was fined forty dollars. From this judgment he appeals 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


slavery extension, but are zealous to pledge} The case seems to involve this question for the consid- 


themselves not to interfere with slavery where 


eration of the Court, namely: Shall the prohibition in 
our,Constitution against the bringing of negroes into In- 


it is, they have such veneration for “ State |diana prevail, or shall it become a nullity by the over- 


Rights.” “Js the State bigger than GOD ?” 


Yours truly, 
Newfield, N.Y., Jan. 9, °58. J. R. Jounson 


———_—- 





powering authority of the United States Supreme Court? 
It should be recollected that our Constitution, so far as 
this question is concerned, makes no difference between 
slaves and free negroes. It provides that “ No negro or 
-|mulatto snall come into or settle in this State.” And 
both the Constitution and statute make it a penal offence 


SLAVES HELD rN IOWA — MORE BEAUTIES OF in any one to aid any negro or mulatto in the infringe- 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 


ment of the Constitutional provision. Nor can any one 
doubt that the provision applies to all negroes and mu- 


‘The Fairfield (Iowa) Ledyer is informed, on good oe whether bond or free. Our agree ver has 

itv. that a Missouri slav s removed to |#lready, in the case of Barkshire vs. The State, 7 Ind. R. 

8 asi y 968 4 gegen ee ee ; . |389, held that the provision above cited must be enforced 
Warren county, in that State, and has brought with him 


five or six slaves, whom he claims a right to keep and/the most revolting. 


as to a free negro; and that, too, under circumstances 
The negro, Barkshire, had brought 


work on the free soil of lowa, under the Dred Scott deci-|a negro into the State, and he was held liable to punish- 
sion. If that decision is not repudiated, such practical |Me™t, under this prohibition, for so doing, though he in- 


illustrations of its teachings will soon be found in every 


termarried with her as soon as he had brought her here 
He was in fact held liable to the penalty of the law for 


free State. Iowa owes it to herself to strike the mana-| encouraging his own wife to remain with him here; the 
cles from every slave brought within ber limits, by an|Court pronouncing, however, that the marriage itself 


explicit and peremptory statute.—M. Y. Lvening Post. 


was void. The effect of the decision was, that a negro, 
lawfully residing here, cculd not bring his own wife into 


‘Beauties of the Dred Scott decision ?’— | the State. 
Yes, truly, and equally is it ‘the beauties of ‘Now, it remains to be seen whether, since no man 
9 » “ » .S 


the’ common concession, (not dissented from 


may bring a free negro into the State, and since not even 
a free negro lawfully resident here may bring into the 


we believe, by the N. Y. Evening Post,) that | State his own wife or child, a slaveholder can bring his 
' a © zi 


Slavery is legal and Constitutional in the origin- 


slave here. If our Supreme Court decide that he may, it 
will virtually nullify the Constitutional provision above 


al States. If legal and Constitutional in some referred to, or at least limit its operation to free negroes, 


of the States, why not in all of them? By 


thereby giving the preference to slaves and slavery over 
free negroes and freedom, giving to the slaveholder a 


what logic. or on what principle is ‘the Dred privilege denied to every non-slaveholding man in In- 
c dD ’ e ’ 


Scott decision’ to be ‘ repudiated,’ without re- 


diana. But if, on the other hand, our Supreme Judges 
hold that the judgment against Dr. Bowles is right, they 


pudiating the fatal concesssion which gave must do it in the very teeth of the decision in the Dred 


Scott case; for assuredly, if that decision is right, 


birth to it? How shall Iowa, or any other |Bowles had a right to bring his slaves into Indiana. 
State, ‘strike the manacles from every slave ‘So it appears that our Supreme Judges are in this 
’ 


dilemma ; they must either hold our own State Consti- 


brought within her limits by a peremptory stat-|tution on the subject a nullity, and overrule it, or they 
ute’ while ber legislators continue to make must overrule the Supreme Court of the United States, 


Which will they do? Can they take a middle ground, 


that concession? Will it be said that Slavery jand say that the Constitution operates on free negroes 
is legal and constitutional in the original slave only, and not on slaves? Should they take this middle 
g ; 


States, by virtue of State laws? Not one of 


them can show such State laws, as Calhoun 
Porter, Matthews, Mason, Toombs, Stringfel 


ground, they will directly play into the hands of the 
slaveholder, and give to him, and to him only, of all the 
men in this free country, the inestimable right of taking 
negroes wherever he pleases. This our Supreme Judges 
-}| will bardly do. We sympathize with their Honors, and 





) 


low, Douglas, &c., &e., &e., have abundantly hope that they may have ‘a safe deliverance.” ’ 
testified—so that no distinction between Iowa oe a 

and Virginia is to be made on any such basis. LIMITS OF ' LIMITATION. 

When we gee the legislators of Iowa, or of any | _ ‘If the majority of the votes cast at that election were 
other free State, ‘strike the manacles from ev- Jor the Lecompton Constitution, then it is the plain duty 


ery slave,’ &c., as proposed, we expect to see 
them ‘repudiating’ not merely the Dred Scott 


Recision, but thesagma.cf.lingsl and — nior editor, H. J. Raymond, was the penman of 


tional slavery in any of the Btates. 


short of this, would only be to enact an abor- 
tion, and ensure certain defeat. Enactments 
and adjudications involving self-contradiction 
and absurdity are not destined to attain perma- 


nence and efficacy in an age like the present. 


a 
> 


ANOTHER DILEMMA—THE DRED SCOTT DECI 
SION versus THE INDIANA BLACK CODE, 





of Congress to admit the State with that Constitution, 
the slavery clause included.’— N.Y. Times. 


Such is the sentiment of the paper whose se- 


the ‘Address of the Republican Convention at 
Pittsburg,’ in Feb, 1836.—We quote, in this 
number, an expression of the same sentiment 
from the N. Y. Tribune, of Horace Greely. 
We should like to know how many and which 
of the Republican journals agree with them. 
.|We hope they wil! all speak out, one side or 
the other, and let us know where they stand. 


The Lemmon slave case, it would seem, is not}! And we should like to know also, what they 


the only case now pending in which a decision 


, | think.of the new doctrine of the National Era, that 


either way, will bring the ‘pro-slavery party the Constitution gives Congress no power over 


into trouble. The black code of Indiana, ex 


-| Slavery in the Territgpies. 


cluding colored persons from the State, has Sead wos Tf | _ 
long been a pet ‘ institution’ of the slaveocrats.| ~~ YE a ee AND BUCHANAN 
But now, it appears that either the Dred Scott weaker gyre 

- : The Washington Republic, the central Re- 
decision, so sacred in their eyes, must be set : 8 P ) é e 


aside, or else its operation must upset the Illi 





_|publican organ, edited by Geo. M. Weston, 


a a Z f ro o__ te FIM, ; : . $<. 
nois black code The particulars are stated in |82Y8: The great present and pressing ques- 


the Indianapolis Journal, as follows : 


tion of American politics is, whether negro 


‘ ‘} av ¢ 4 4 r ‘ x 
It seems that some months ago, Dr. William A. Bowles, slaves have the same rights in the Territories of 


of Orange county, brought into this State seven slaves, 
to be kept here temporarily, and then taken back to 


the Union, as the white men of the country.”— 


. “< j a remarry 4 Vl } } ia ‘ 
Kentucky. After keeping them here for some time he It is with regret that we find the Administra. 


did take them back. 


‘In the mean time, proceedings were instituted in the 


tion, in this vital particular, throwing its whole 


? ‘ t : - ‘NEG ariew 70 
Orange Common Pleas Court against Bowles, charging weight upon the side of ‘NEGRO EQua.ity,’ »— 


him with bringing negroes into this State, contrary to 
our Constitution and Laws. Bowles defended on the ground 


“This doctrine of the Admistration we feel 


, ory : oe iG 
that the negroes were slaves, and that he had a right, under the bound to oppose. The Territories of the Union 


Dred Scott decision, to bring them into Indiana. The defence 








e loess not acquired by the blood and treasure of 





negro slaves,” &¢., &¢., &e— “It is negro 
equality in the worst imaginable form.” 

And so it would seem that Judge Taney and 
President Buchanan are for granting to the ne- 
groes more rights than the Republican organ is 
willing to accord to them. And “ this is the 


present and pressing question between tho par- 
ties.” 





Senator Dovetas.—The Wisconsin Free 
Democrat, and the Fond du Lac Freeman, 
place no dependence on the aid of Senator 
Douglas, and strongly deprecate the disposition 
of some Republican leaders to confide in him, 
and come down to his platform. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Irom Illinois.—‘ When the times get better, 
I will try to send you several subscribers; for 
the principles you advocate must prevail, or we, 
as a nation, must be blotted out, by the hand 
of God.’ 

From New Hampshire.—‘ Our fathers fought 
and obtained liberty and independence from 
English oppression. But now, millions of our 
inhabitants find no relief from worse oppression, 
but a secret flight into English territory! May 
the Lord raise us up a Sampson, to break down 
the pillars of Slavery ; and a David to slay the 
giant that defies our Union and our Liberty. 
Though I am aged, my hands feeble, and my 
means scanty, I enclose you $3 for the Aneri- 
can Abolition Society, and $2 for the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association.’ 

Irom Ohio.— Recent events, I think, will 
tend to make ‘ conservative’ men more ‘radical.’ 
Republicans will have to labor for the extinction 
of Slavery, before they will do much to prevent 
its extension.’ 

From Philadelphia.— Is it not astonishing to 
see the apathy of professing Christians upon the 
subject of Slavery? But God reigns, and he 
will be better to us than we are to ourselves. 
There may be great trouble in Kansas yet, and 
there is a prospect of a split in the ‘ Democrat- 
ic’ party. Let us live in hope.’ 








as Our acknowledgments are due to Hon. 
Cuartes Sumner for important public docu-. 
ments, 
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Rey. Cuakies W. Denison, now of Bordentown, N. J. 
having resided in the West Indies, is prepared to lecture 
on the workings of the English Emancipation Act. 





“THE AMERICAN INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION, for the protec. 
tion and Civilization of American Indians.’’—This is a 
new organization, for the purpose above specified —We 
lately listened to an interesting statement of its proposed 
operations, by Mr. Joun Berson, General Agent of the Soci- 
ety. Itis proposed to petition Congress for the redress of 
flagrant wrongs, which are specified. The subject deserves 
the public attention. 


GROVER & BAKER’s Sewrnc Macutnes, for Family use and 
Manufacturing—498 Broadway, N. York—18 Summer Street, 
Boston—730 Chesnut Street, Philadelpbia. 





FemaLe Heir. Housekeepers and farmers, at the West, 
desiring good female help, can probably obtain it by appli- 
cation to C. L. Brac, Branch Office, Children’s Aid Society, 
Clinton Hall, Astor place, New York. 

‘*‘ The applications enclosing fares will always be attended 
to first. There will be an understanding, and, if possible, 
@ written agreement with each girl, that her fare is to be 
deducted from her wages. 

“Parties applying will state exactly their wants, the 
wages offered, their Town, County and State, and the cheap- 
est and best way of reaching the place. R-ferenceg from the 
clergyman, magistrate, or other responsible pers, 3) of the 
town will in all cases be demanded. It will be tle end>»vor 
of the Society to send out none but girls of good referens:s, 
and who are represented to be of good character.” 

° C. L. BRACE, Secretary. 


